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| GENERAL ADDRESS, &. 


GENTLEMEN, 


UNBIASSED by party, and 


unexpecting of favour, an obſcure indivi- 


dual obtrudes himſelf on your notice, truſt- 
ing, that the purity of his intentions will 
ſupercede the neceſſity of an introduction, 
and the fincere ſuggeſtions of his mind ul- 


timately tend to the benefit of his country. 
Without further apology, this humble Elec- 


tor, freely, though perhaps preſumptuouſly, 
addreſſes the members of the moſt auguſt” 
ard powerful aſſembly in the univerſe. 


In your conduct the fate of empires is impli- 
cated: your ſimple ayes, and noes, have power 
ſufficient to controul fleets and armies; to in- 
troduce the olive of peace, or emit the thun- 


der of war; to bleſs millions with liberty, or 
A2 ſubject t 
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ſubject nations to ſlavery ; to diffuſe opu- 
lence and plenty to the remoteſt realms, 
or devaſtate by rapine and maſſacre the moſt 
fertiſe and populous regions. With ſuch 
powers are you intruſted. For the appli- 
cation of ſuch powers, you are reſponſible 
to your God, your Ein, ydur electors, and 
country. You are equally reſponſible for 
every ſingle vote, as an impannelled jury- 

zan for his ; YErdict., 545 Berne affects 
only the life of ons "bs fit, on your aſſent 
or difſent the lives | 0 eka of thou- 
ſands may depend. V /ould to God! that 
ſuch ſentiments were uniformly impreſſed 
upon your minds, and tf that your tongues 
vibrated in uniſon with your thoughts. 
Would to God! that all, and each of you, 

wonld think for himſelf”; and act for him- 
ſelf; that Jour throats re-echged not the 
ſounds. of your opening leader; ; that you 
daſhed not in the cliace,” ſometimes over- 
throwing a fence, ſometimes deſtroying the 
ſpring: wheat of hope; now Plunging per- 
baps in a pond, whoſe eee? have ex- 
cceded its ſupply, and whole ſides will re- 
quire « conſiderable puddlin g! before a 0 
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can be empounded, that will enable you to 
gain the bank on vantage ground. Like a 
| motley and incongruous pack, compoſed of 
the deep-mouthed ſouthern hound and the 
yelping beagle, the generous talbot, and the 
fawning ſpaniel, the faithful maſtiff, and 
the ſculking lurcher, that will purſue various 
prey; the orator and the babbler, the ſtateſ- 
man and the courtier, the patriot and the 
ſycophant, follow different game, and run. 
in different directions. The noble blood of 
the Howards and Stanleys ſhould bravely 
encounter the tygerand the boar; the boaſted 
race of Ruſſel ſhould gloriouſly exterminate 
the wolfiſh deſpoilers of the realm; the 
watchful deſcendant of Chatham ſhould. 
guard the houſe of his royal maſter from 
midnight plunderers and aſſaſſins; whilſt the 
mongrels of the day will ſeize the heels of 
the patient bull, bite him till he bleeds, and 
feed upon his blood. Vet divide theſe into 
#wo packs, and they will be found ſo well 
trained by their reſpective huntſmen, ſo 
well brought up by the whippers-in, and 
ſo few to run counter; that they will 
purſue till death, or _— in full cry, at the 
l A Er! 
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erack of the leader's whip, eier in 
chace of the royal ſtag, or toiling under 
ground after the burrowing fox. But to 
deſcend from the flights of figure and me- 
taphor, to plain and ſimple language. 


ls it not ſtrange that out of 558 ſenators, 
' {conſiſting in round numbers of 100 
county knights, 120 branches of nobility, 
100 dependent courtiers, 70 independent 
country gentlemen, 70 bankers and merch- 
ants, 60 naval and military officers, and 40 
lawyers,) is it not ſtrange that there are 
ſcarce * e out of this numerous body, 
whoſe votes cannot be aſcertained, on any 
important queſtion, previous to its diſcuſ- 
fion ?—Will an upright magiſtrate decide 
upon acauſe from ex-parte evidence? Will 
an honeſt juror condemn a priſoner without 
hearing his defence ? Or will a court-mar- 
tial prejudge and caſhier an officer without 
entering on a circumſtantial examination? 

The fair fame and character of theſe men, 
ſo acting, would be tarniſhed for ever. 
The ee would be charged with 


Sir Robert Wapele e calculated to one vote. 


bribery, 
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bribery, the juror be guilty: of perjury, and 
the court-martial be ſtigmatized with cor- 
ruption.—Are not the grand council of the 
nation aſſembled in parliament, equally 
bound by their oath, their honour and in- 
tegrity? Is it not their duty, as rational 
agents, to diſcuſs each queſtion ? as impar- 
tial agents to weigh each argument? and 
as free agents to decide in favour of the 
preponderating ſcale ? Or are their conſci- 
ences compoſed of ſuch pliant and eaſy ſtuff, 
whole intrinſic merit is not affected, while 
one part is uniformly ſoftened, by the ſmooth. 
. oilineſs of adminiſtration, to receive its every 
form and impreſſion; while another part, 
being immerſed glowing hot into the hiſſing 

waters of oppoſition, is ſo uniformly hard. 
ened, that it cannot coaleſce with particles 
of ſuch different temperament? 


The practice of pre- determination, how- 
ever, is, in many reſpects, juſtifiable and lau- 
dable. Whoever has pledged himſelf to ſup- 
port a ſyſtem of meaſures, muſt not weakly 
relinquiſh the cauſe he eſpouſed, or cowardly 
_ deſert his partizans in the doubtful conflict. 
| Fi irm fortitude 1 is as eſſentially neceſſary for 
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the ſtateſman as the warrior. The deſertion 
of an ally, or an accidental repulſe, ſtimu- 
lates, the noble character, to greater exer- 


tions, and more perſevering circumſpection. 


He timidly ſubmits. not to a. diſgraceful 
treaty, nor is he weakly depreſſed by an 
unſucceſsful campaign.— If a Britiſh ſena- 
tor, viewing with anxious apprehenſion the 
application of the French fraternizing kiſs, 
or deluſive Circean cup of republicaniſm, to | 
the lips of his patriotic countrymen, (then 
truly converted into the ſwiniſh multitude;) 

fearing, leſt the ſanguine cap, of falſe liberty, 

ſhould be creſted o'er a field of gules, whoſe 
dexter chief is charged with a guillotine 
proper, on Albion's ſhield ; alarmed, leſt the 
mortal ſeed of the regicide tree, ſhould ve- 
getate and flouriſh in his native ſoil, bear- 
ing death and woe to his country; if a 
Britiſh ſenator, entertaining ſuch ſentiments, 
imagined, that he could not prevent the im- 
portation of ſuch poiſonous infuſions, ſuch 
emblematically deſtructive arms, and ſuch 
pernicious fruits, into the ports of our 
realm, without interrupting the intercourſe 
of nations, ſhould ſay - Periſh our commerce 
20 en . 26 Ei 9h Wits - 


1 * 
for a time *, i. e. (relinquiſh our ſilks, fops 
peries, and luxuries, rather than our Her- 
culean frame, deprived of its lion-ſkin, or 
wholeſome ſtaple garb of qwoollen, ſhould 
be inveſted with the coat of Neſſus, or 
expoſed to the peſtilential vapours of an 
infected atmoſphere ;) expel all aliens and 
check the ravages of this wide- ſpreading 
plague; — Muſt heweikly withdraw the em- 
bargo while the diſorder rages? Muſt he 
inſtantly readmit thoſe perturbed ſpirits, 
Who love to lave in a (ſea of blood, and 
whoſe ſole delight is ever to do ill?“ or 
muſt he yield to the inflammatory fever, 
becauſe its malignancy has increaſed, while 
medicine can ſupply antidotes, and: while 
the conſtitution is unimpaired ?—Certainly 
not. Whoever originally deemed the pre- 
ſent war juſt and neceſſary; juſt, as un- 
dertaken in defence of allies, and agreeable 
to the . of treaties ; un for 


12 Theſe well ae words have been malignantly 
attributed to Mr. Windham, both in your honourable 
houſe, and every oppoſition print, when Mr. Hardinge 
has more than once moan avowed himſelf the ori- 
Sinal Gelisere rt a | 
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the ſecurity of ſocial order, the preſerva- 
tion of property, the ſuppreſſion of turbu- 
lent malcontents, and the Balance of Power ; 
whoever ſanctioned the conduct of admini- 
ſtration by his vote; cannot conſiſtently 
withdraw his ſupport, or refuſe the ſupplies 
neceſſarily requiſite for carrying on the war 
with ſucceſs ; until the threatened dangers 
are removed, the deſigns of the diſaffected 
fruſtrated, government eſtabliſhed on a ſolid 


baſis, and the rights of our allies vindicated 
or admitted; or unleſs our funds are ex- 


hauſted\ our fleets and armies defeated, and 
we are ignominiouſly compelled to ſubmit 
to the domineering inſolence and terms of 
ſuperior power—Yet, what feeling mind 
ſhrinks not at the horrors of war? What 
| .benevolent mind wiſhes not for the calm 
bleſſings of peace? But that man is little 
calculated for the controul of empires, who 
has not maturely weighed the, poflible 
conſequences of war, before he delibe- 
rately reſolved upon it; that man muſt 
poſſeſs little capacity, or conſiderable puſil- 
lanimity, who, having wittingly entered 
upon a war, wiſhes to ſue for terms of 
| 4 | peace, 


11 
peace &, conſcious, at the ſame time, that 
no ſecute peace can be obtained. | 


But this period is paſt. Our Executive 
Government has preſumed, that the Prenoh 
Directory were capable of entering on terms 
of amity, and obſerving national faith. 
Whether this preſumption was juſt, ſigni- 
Hes little at the preſent moment. The 
propoſals of our miniſtry have been haughtily 
rejected. The profeſſedly philoſophic na- 
tion, that diſclaimed all conqueſts, but thoſe 
of opinion, that decreed all wars unjuſti- 
fiable, but thoſe for liberty and ſelf-preſer- 
vation, now ſtrongly evinces the ſincerity 
of her profeffions, and practically iHuſtrates 
her metaphyſical ſyſtem. The enemies of 
France are expelled from her territory— 


Her armies have triumphantly {ſubdued 


extenſive provinces.— Not ſatisfied with 
eſtabliſhing her government, or her antient 
boundary, but, elated with victory, ſhe ar- 


A reſpeQtable member for the moſt extenſive 
county, influenced, doubtleſs, by the wiſhes of his 
conſtituents, moved a ſimilar amendment to. his. Ma- 
_ Jeſty's ſpeech, though uſing language of like import. 
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rogantly enacts decrees, declaring conquer- 
ed countries an — part of the Re- 
public, and then” juſtifies her detention of 
them, fince their ceſſion would violate her 
conſtitution. This inſolence is unexampled. 
With equal propriety might Great Britain 
paſs an Act of Parliament, that all her 
conqueſts ſhould be unalienable from the 
crown. But France ſhould conſummate 
her domineering folly, by ſubjecting every 
member of her convention to the guillotine, 
that ſhould dare to propoſe the repeal of 
this decree, otherwiſe ſuch . ae , 
idle and frivolous. | 


The ſelf-ſufficient hauteur of the Di- 
rectory is unparalleled - rejecting the cuſ- 
tomary forms of negotiation, and refuſing 
to ſend an Ambaſſador to a General Con- 
greſs; they inſultingly condeſcend to re- 
ceive a Miniſter Plenipotentiary alone from 
the King of Great Britain. — His Miniſters 
{ſenſibly reſolved, that the propoſed nego- 
. tiation ſhould neither be interrupted by 
informality in diplomatique etiquette, or 
by overbearing language, When Ford 


Malmeſbury arrived at Paris, the Execu- 
1 tive 
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tive Directory affect aſtoniſhment, that he 
is not inveſted with full powers to con- 
clude a definitive Treaty for the Emperor, 
and all the Allies. New, could common 
ſenſe ever permit any man to ſuppoſe, that 


the powerful Court of Vienna, would in- 
truſt its deareſt intereſts to a foreigner and 


a ſtranger? When this difficulty is re- 


moved, they aſſume the airs of a froward | 


child, that knows not its own will, or what 
ſugar plambs will ſatisfy it; they arrogate 
an unwarrantable ſuperiority ; dictate terms, 
like victors to a ſuppliant foe; and without 
deigning to ſpecify any conditions, on Which 
they will condeſcend to a general pacifica- 
tion, demand the ultimatum of our con- 
ceſſions, at the very commencement of the 
— gout {44 4D, eee 
he prbei ples propel wy he e King of of 
Great Britain, as the baſis on which a 
Treaty might be formed, are liberal to his 
Allies, generous towards France, equitable 
to Europe, and honourable for himſelf.— 
Is it not honourable to relinquiſh. captured 
iſles, without requeſting compenſation for 
ng 1s it not equitable, to eſtabliſh 


gem: an 
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| ne Balance of Power? Is it not ge- 
norous, to afford your enemy an opportunity 
af procuring: Peace, by reciprocal reſtitu - 
tages for your allies, by ſacrificing your 
own conqueſts? - The modern, indeed, 
Pike the ancient Gauls, are inſolent in Treaty, 
and inſatiable in their demands; they ſtill, 
with, Brennus, wiſh to cry, ©, Vie victis, 
and, not ſatisfied with a juſt portion, throw 
the ſword. into the ſcale —But is England 
fa reduced, that ſhe muſt become tributary 
0 France? Muſt the. bow the knee like 
2 vaſial, or cringe. ike; a dependant ſuitor ? 
True, indeed, the has attended the court of 
ber affected Laege. Lord, but, thank, God, 
has net paid him homage. For what ſuit 
or ſervice can ſculkingogrates expet᷑t from tho 
ſovereign of the ocean? — Britain triumphs 
on her natural element, her iſlanders are 
nobly proud of their naval victories, and her 
waters, like the waters of the Red Sca, to 
the children of Iſrael, are a wall unto her 
on the right hand, and on the left: ſhe has 
kttle to apprebend from the combined fleets 
of France, Spain, and Holland; and little 
cauſe to fear an invaſion, till her maritime 
| power 
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power is crippled or defeated. Britain has 
obtained many valuable poſſeſſions, not loſt 
one ; Britain, in the preſent war, has de- 
ſtroyed and captured twenty-five ſail of 
French line of battle ſhips, whilſt tho 
Berwick alone is captured by the enemy 
deftrayed and captured thirty-two frigates 
from 44 to 32 guns, while the enemy poſ- 
ſeſs not one captured veſſel of that force * 
deſtroyed or captured ſeventy ſhips or ſloops 
from 28 to 14 guns, while the French re- 
tain only five captured. Britain has 100,000 
experienced failors in her royal navy, 
and 120,000 employed in the Eaſt and 
Weſt India trade, fiſheries, coaſters, and 
merchantmen ; France cannot completely 
man even thirty ſail, has no commerce to, 
train men' for the ſervice, and to form good 
failors, long diſcipline and experience are 
neceſſary. Britain's power is maritime, and 
white her navy blocks up the French fleets 
in their harbours, (or they can ſteal out only 
as marauders, and have not force ſufficient 
to protect even a convoy,) ſhe will com- 
mand the ifles, continue her intercourſe 


The Dutch and Spaniſh captures are not included. 
N with 
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with diſtant nations, protect her commerce, 
and ſupport a war by the proſits of her 
merchandize and manufactures. Britain's 
meruhants are princes; France's, bankrupts 
or paupers. Britain's exports amount to 
22,000,000; France's, not to one. Britain 
can raiſe a loan of 18, ooo, ooo ſterling in 
ſpecie in three days; France not a loan of 
1; ooo, ooo ſterling in diſcountable paper in 
three weeks. Britain's artizans and manu- 
facturers are employed, the trade and ex- 


tent of * Mancheſter, Birmingham, Glaſ- 


gow, and Sheffield encreaſe, while the trade 
— Inno ; 6 LDR 
That the trade of theſe towns has increaſed and 
is inereaſing, is an indiſputable fact, though not in pro- 
portion t to the rapid expectation of ſpeculating land 
jobbers. Adjoining to Mancheſter alone, more ground 
is already planned out for building upon, than would 
produce a rental of 30,000]. per annum, even at 3d. 
per ſquare yard, (od. is the loweſt average) and to exe- 
cute the deſigned erections, would require ten millions 
ſterling. So extenſive indeed i is the trade of Mancheſ- 
ter and its environs of 20 miles, that more cotton is 
now ſpun by machinery, than all the people of Lans 
caſhire (400,000), ſolely, employed in. ſpinning, could 
have produced before Arkwright' s invention; and more 
additional power applied by ſteam engines, than the 
ſtreams of all the rivers f in the 2 could have ſup- 
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of France is annihilated, and Lyons de- 


come a deſolation. 
| 


But let us appeal to the tribunal of rea- 
ſon, juſtice, and polity. 

Suppoſe Britain thus ſituated, arguing the 
rights of herſelf and friends, verſus France 
and others, in a court of juſtice ; that after 

hearing evidence, the judge refers the cauſe 
to the arbitration of three gentlemen of 
| known probity, reaſon, juſtice, and polity, 
under this direction, that . proportionable 
reſtitution ſhall be made to France, from 
the iſlands of Britain, for any conceſſion 
France may grant to the friends of Britain 
from her adjoining encloſures.” Previous to 
their quarrel, the parties at iſſue had all pro- 
cured excellent plans of their eſtates, and their 
boundaries had been accurately aſcertained, 
compared, and allowed, and on the exten- 
five lake that ſeparated B— s premiſes from 
F s, the many large and productive iſlands. 
particularly ſpecified. When the cauſe 


came to be heard, the arbitrators inſtantly 


requeſted the ſurveyed charts. On com- 


paring them a great difference appeared, 
for F—'s line of demarcation was extended 
| B on 


1 
on almoſt every poſſible ſide. Aſtoniſh- 
ment ſat on the brow of the referees, but 
they patiently waited the opening of the 
caſe by B—'s advocate, who immediately 
roſe,-and thus began: 


GENTLEMEN, 


"a > MY client is a man of ho- 

nourable character, and of a peaceful diſpo- 

ſition; yet, unfortunately, often engaged in 

broils, for the good of his neighbours.— 

He is happy in ſtating his caſe to you, and 

3 doubts not but he ſhall obtain an attentive 
> - hearing. 


For more than a century the anceſtors of 
my client have had frequent litigations re- 
lative to an extenſive eſtate, called Belgic 
farm: they never had any deſire to obtain 
poſſeſſion of the aforeſaid premiſes for 
themſelves, but to check the encroachments 
of F—e, whoſe eſtate is already overgrown, 
.and whoſe diſpoſition i is ſo ſelfiſh, that the 
more he acquires, the more he wiſhes.— 
Now this farm is fituated on that part of 

the oppoſite ſide of the lake, where it is 
narroweſt, and as the defendant F, is of a 
turbulent 
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turbulent diſpoſition, frequently ravages 
and plunders the lands of his neighbours, 
profeſſes great enmity againſt my client, and 
poſſeſſes a conſiderable number of boats, 
by which he might tranſport his maraud- 
ing parties to my client's paternal domains; 
the forefathers of my client have uniformly 
oppoſed any pretenſions of F.'s to this ex- 
tenſive and populous diſtrict; and in the 
year 1713, in the court of Utrecht, ob- 
tained a verdict that alienated it from him 
and his heirs for ever, and entailed it on 
another family, of whom my client enter- 
tained not ſuch apprehenſions. While the 
preſent conteſt had been pending, the vaſſals 
of F. have broken down the fences of his 
neighbours, ſeized the whole Belgic farm, 
obtained poſſeſſion of the Savoy vineyard, 
the pleaſant ſeats of Avignon and Nice, and 
ſeveral other eſtates; but the ſervants of 
my client, in order to check his ravages, 
and diminiſh his power, have ſeized his 
boats, and almoſt expelled them from thjge 
lake; have taken his productive iſlands and 
diſtant ſettlements ; and prevent his family 
from being regularly ſupplied with timber, 
ſugar, ſpirits, coffee, tea, ſpices, &c. Under 
theſe circumſtances the cauſe was brought 

B 2 | before 
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before the court. Agreeably to the direc- 
tions of the judge, I have received inſtruc- 
tions from my client to the following pur- 


port : k 


His poſſeſſions are entire, conſequently 
he requires no reſtoration for himſelf ; but 
if F. will relinquiſh the Belgic farm to his 

friends, he will cede to F. all his ſugar iſlands, 
ſpice iſlands, fiſheries, and other conqueſts; 
which he thinks will amply compenſate F. 
forſucharrangement; but if, gentlemen, you 
ſhould think this ſatisfaction inadequate, I 
am farther inſtructed to enter more parti- 
cularly on the ſubje&, and to diſcuſs any 
_ conteſted point more at large. 


The Council for the defendant aroſe. 


GENTLEMEN, 


| IT AM ordered by my em- 

"WD to ſtate, that though he reluctantly 
complied to fubmit his diſpute to a Court, 
he did not hold himſelf obliged to abide by 
its deciſion, if not conformable to his own 
inclination ; that he has entered into no 
| bonds of arbitration ; that he has no peers 
2 by 
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by whoſe verdict he is compelled to abide ; 
that he has worn, that the Belgic farm, 
the Savoy vineyard, and the ſeats of Avignon 
and Nice, ſhall be included in his ring-fence; 
that he 20/7 have all iſlands and diſtant ſet- 
tlements reſtored ; and when theſe conceſ- 
ſions are made, will then declare his farther 
demands. = pi” 


The advocate of B. replied : The oath 
of F. is in direct violation of every princi- 
ple of law and equity, is invalid and muſt 
be retracted, becauſe in oppoſition to ſu» 
perior obligations. Such conduct, indeed, 
is better adapted to the bluſtering bully, 
than the diſpaſſionate citizen. As F. diſ- 
claims your authority, and will not abide 
by the eſtabliſhed deciſions of the realm; 
as he affects to be the ſole arbiter of his 
quarrel, and ſole framer of the conditions, 
he will obey; ſince he * deſpiſes reaſon, diſ- 
regards juſtice, and prefers his private in- 
tereſt to general polity; my client neceſſa- 
rily appeals to the ſupremacy of the na- 
tion, which has heretofore ſubjected this 


* Sic volo, lic jubeo, fit pro ratione voluntas, 


B3  trebellious 
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rebellious chief; and in the mean time will 
exert his every effort, to humble this in- 
ſulting enemy, protect his ſervants, and 
ſupport his friends. Thus, if, under the _ 
Gothic ſyſtem, a haughty chieftain, ſo 

acting, would rouſe the indignant feelings 
of each noble baron ; the arrogant demands 

of France, re-echoed through Europe, will 
alarum every generous ſtate, and ſtimulate 
them unitedly to reduce this ſelf- deſpotic 

| | Power to a juſt obedience of its received 

| laws, not only by a, ban of the empire, 

but by. the force of its arms. 


| 

| As the Executive Directory have deli- 

vered no memorial, preſented no propoſi- 
tion of the terms on which they will accede 

4 to a general pacification.; but as they once 
profeſſedly admitted the principles of reſti- 
tution, compenſation, and reciprocal ar- 
rangement, to conſtitute a proper baſis, on” 
which our Plenipotentiary msght proceed 
to work; it may be a curious inveſtiga- 
tion, to trace what ideas they annexed to 

| theſe words, and in what ſenſe they inter- 

preted them. There are two notes in the 


Redacteur of the 22d and 24th of December 
? ” : 3 laſt, 
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laſt, carrying an official appearance, and 
which may be conſidered as the counter- 
declaration of F rance, that will affift u us in 
this inquiry, 


The inviolability of their conſtitution is 
the golden image, to which all nations, 
princes, and potentates muſt zmp/icitly bow 
down. Their decrees muſt be irrevocable, 
their laws eternal, and their treaties univer- 
ſally obligatory. A new race of Medes 
and Perſians has ſprung up—their fiat 
altereth not—Belgium, Savoy, Nice and 
Avignon, conſtitute an indiviſible part of 
their republic, therefore, according to their 
acceptation, were not included under the 
term reſtitution. To conſtrue this text in 

a different ſenfe, were treachery, perfidy, 
al treaſon. Belgium alone, therefore, con- 
tains ground ſufficient to ſeparate the ne- 
gociating parties. For Belgium is to Eng- 
land the key of the continent, the territory 
ſhe would never cede to France, even in 
the moſt exhauſted ſtate of her power and 
finances, and a country guaranteed to the 
Emperor by ſolemn treaties. But there 
are * irremoveable | obſtacles to impede 
: their 


1 


their union: if the note alluded to is au- 
thentic, France expects that Portugal muſt 
reimburſe her for the expences of the war; 
that her allied eſtates of the empire ſhall 
not be ſubjected to the controul of his Im- 
perial Majeſty; and that ſome ſpecies of 


indemnification (Jamaica or Gibraltar) is 


due to Spain, for the ceſſion of Domingo. 
Under the article reſtitution, ſhe may in- 
clude not only her own iſles and forts, 
but the ſhips captured at Toulon, and a 
compenſation for thoſe deſtroyed ; ſhe may 
preſume the reſtoration of the Dutch Eaſt 
India ſhips, and the Cape and Ceylon to be 
yielded to her tributary. She may have 
ſtipulated, in her #:vi/able private treaties, 
the ceſſion of ſome imperial fiefs to perfi- 
dious Pruſſia; or the excluſion of the ec- 
clefiaſtical electorates from the Roman Diet, 
as a reciprocal arrangement for giving up 
the Italian ſtates. 


The haughty, abrupt, and offenſive diſ- 
miſſal of Lord Malmeſbury proves, beyond 
a poſſibility of doubt, the lofty pretenſions 
of the Directory, They appear little to 
have — that Belgium would be 
inſiſted 
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inſiſted upon, as a fine gud non, for * © the 
whole of Belgium is guaranteed to them 
by a line of formidable neutrality.” The 
machiavelian conduct of France, and the 
ſhort- ſighted policy of Frederic William, 

will ſoon be diſcloſed to Europe: For 
France's motto is, Divide et impera ; her 
rule, make ſeparate treaties with ſecret arti- 
cles; her o4je&, to make each ſtate deceive 
its ally, and Zhen, deceive them all. That 
France acts only from intereſted motives ; 
that ſhe is inſenſible to every principle of 
honour ; that ſhe is incapable of obſerving - 
the faith of treaties, is inconteſtibly evident 
from Adet's note to the Secretary of the 
United States. In open violation of a 
ſolemn treaty, in direct contradiction of a 
ſpecific article, expreſſed in as clear words 
as language can ſupply, ſtipulating, . that 
free ſhips ſhould make free goods,” ſhe de- 
mands the renunciation of this article ; and 
why ?—Becauſe it is diſadvantageous to her. 


'* Redacteur 22d. 
+ The greater part of the powers of the coalition 
have already recognized our right to compenſations, 


and have guaranteed them to us by ſolemn treaties. 
Redacteur, Dec. 22d. 


If 
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If this be not, to trample under foot the 
moſt ſacred conventions; to violate ſhame- - 
fully the faith of treaties ; if this propoſi- 
tion be not openly infamous, my idea of 
political obligations is ſtrangely erroneous, 
Whether France, then, is capable of terms 
of amity and national faith, is ſcarcely ꝓro- 
blematical. | 


But however exorbitant the expectations 
of France, however extenfive the bounda- 
ries ſhe has chalked out for herſelf, and 
however cunningly ſhe has deviſed ſecret 


articles tq ſanction her ambitious projects ; 


England can never moderate her demands 
by humiliation, diminiſh her ſelf- formed 


line of demarcation, by ſubmiſſion, or coun- 


teract her chicanery by liſtening to the inſi- 
dious propoſals of a ſeparate peace. Not 


intimidated by the threats of a quintuple 


Directory, Delenda eſt Carthago, or even 
alarmed by the menaces of partitioning 
Pruſſia, countenancing diſobedient ſubjects, 
England will never deſert the gallant Auſtria, 
will ever “dare to diſdain” a peace, de- 
grading to her allies, diſhonourable to her 


arms, and deſtructive to her intereſts. Poſ- 
ſeſſing 
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ſefling the empire of the ocean, the com- 
merce of both worlds, and produce of 
France's conquered iſles, the Britiſh nation 
will never relinquiſh the vanquiſhed poſſeſ- 


ſions of her enemy, unleſs her allies are 


benefited by the ceſſion; will not ceaſe 
to haraſs her coaſts, interrupt her naviga- 
tion and intercept her convoys, until the 
high tone of dictatorial France ſhall be 
ſoftened to a milder ſtrain, and anſwer in 
reſponſive echo to the ſounds of modera- 


tion and humanity. Though the glory of 


Britain will ever deſcend from her naval 
throne, to ſolicit the ſoft fair hand of lovely 
peace, on honourable terms ; her glory, 
ſurely, will never cringingly dance attend- 


ance in the chamber of diſgrace, degradingly 


to woo her meretricious embraces, or ſub- 


mit to the haughty airs of painted charms, 


that deluſively dazzle to . and lure 


2 


to dh 


Sorry, indeed, am I to find that a pro- 


feſſed patriot of England is converted into 


the able advocate of France; ſorry am I 
to find the ſhallow capacity and ſuperficial 


_ reaſoning” of the Miniſter of the Executive 


Directory, 
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Directory, amply ſupplied by the ſound 
judgment, ingenious arguments, and poli- 
tical information of a Britiſh ſenator ; ſorry 
am I to find, the cauſe of the National 
Convention warmly eſpouſed, reſolutely 
defended, and vigorouſly ſupported in St. 
Stephen's chapel ; forry am I to find France 
ſupplied with the moſt ſpecious pretences 
for her incorporation of Belgium, by a 

right honourable councellor of the King of 
Great Britain, and her rights by him aſſert- 
ed from Corſican example; ſorry, for the 
Intereſt of my country, that ſhe ſhould be 
deprived of a natural guardian, and injured 
by her own offspring ; and ſorry, for the 
honour of my country, that a true-born 
Engliſhman ſhould willingly propoſe, when 
- victorious, the ceſſion of thoſe territories to 
a dangerous foe, which his anceſtors, when 
defeated, have for centuries diſdained to 
guarantee to him. 

* 

ut there are 38 gentlemen of the Houſe 
of Commons, that coincide in opinion with 
the honourable mover of the amendment 
to the Miniſter's addreſs; thirty- eight, who 
ſuppoſe that the memorials and other pro- 
poſitions, 


tak 


poſitions, ſubmitted by his Majeſty' $ Pl 
nipotentiary to the directory of France, 
prove the inſincerity of our adminiſtration, 
becauſe the ſurrender of the Netherlands is 
there inſiſted upon as a. ine gud non. If 
theſe gentlemen occupied the Treaſury 
Bench, they, conſequently, would imme- 
diately tranſmit a courier to France, with 
the humiliating, diſgraceful, and diſhonour- 
able propoſition of their ceffion ; and if 
this ſop would not ſatisfy Cerberus, (the 
five-headed, not the three-headed monſter) 
they would traverſe the moſt fertile and 
luxuriant provinces of Europe, to gratify 


him with delicious morſels. But that 


period, I truſt, is far diſtant, when his Ma- 
jeſty will liſten to ſuch adviſers; that day 
is far diſtant, when the majority of the Houſe 
will ſanction ſuch meaſures, or the ſpirit of 
the Britiſh nation tamely tolerate ſuch 8 
grandiſement of their rival. 


But the Netherlands, it is 138 may be . 
purchaſed. Upon what terms ? Let France 
hold the balance, and place all her conquered 
iſles and poſſeſſions, together with the cor- 
nucopia of peace in one ſcale, Belgium in the 
other, Belgium ſhall preponderate. We 

: cannot 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. 
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cannot therefore buy, for F rance will not 
ſell, or at leaſt England has not bullion ſuf- 


ficient to reach her price; and if the mer- 


chandize of Great Britain is excluded from 
the beſt continental market, except by the 


circuitous rout of Hamburgh or Leghorn, 
ſhe is not likely to grow richer. But by 


purchaſe, we may underſtand, that the ex- 


pences of another campaign will more ma- 
terially injure the intereſts of England, than 
the ceſſion of the Netherlands. On this 
ground we will meet our opponents. War 


certainly is a calamity, and in war all ſuffer. 


But ſuffering, as Britain ſuffers, ſhe ſuffers 
not like her enemy, and can more eaſily re- 
pair her loſſes. For every thouſand men, 


and every ſhip of war, that England has 
loſt, France has loſt * twenty. The pro- 


* 


* Three campaigns France ſent 1,200,000 men 


into the field. It is. computed by the moſt experienced 


Generals, that one-fourth at leaſt, periſh by the change 


of climate and ſeverity of the weather, and, doubtleſs, 


one-twelfth have been deſtroyed in the French battles, 
ſo that in three years ſhe muſt have loſt twelve hundred 


- thouſand, independent of her loſſes by ſea; while 


England certainly has not loſt much more has ſixty 
thouſand in any three years, For the navy proportion , 
vide page 15. 

vinces 


vinces of France have been ravaged and 
laid deſolate, while England has en- 
joyed the calm of peace, amidſt the 
ſurrounding din of war. Misfortunes 
ſhould make men moderate. But will a 
_ politician aſſert, that becauſe war is an 
evil, and your enemy inſolent, though feeble 
and exhauſted, that you muſt yield to his 
every exorbitant demand to avoid this evil? 
Would he not more juſtly argue, that be- 
_ cauſe both would equally experience the 
horrors of war, both ſhould equally endea- 
vour to obtain the bleſſings. of peace, by 
proportional conceſſions; and does not 
hiſtory univerſally inform him, that if a 
nation once buys peace from its foe, it en- 
courages another attack, and enables him 
to conquer by the weapons it has ſupplied : 
and would he not farther rationally infer, 
that if France will inſiſt upon the Nether- 
lands, to augment its continental power, 
Britain ſhall retain the conquered iſles, - to 
augment her naval ſtrength ? 


The ſuggeſted amendment ſtates the 


znſincerity of our adminiſtration, becauſe 


the ſurrender of the Netherlands is inſiſted | 
7 upon 


1 
upon as a ine gud non. What conſtitutes 
Ancerity, but openneſs, candour, and plain 
dealing. Nov to inſiſt upon the reſtitution 
of all his dominions to his Imperial Ma- 


jeſty, is it not an explicit apd open de- 
mand? To require the evacuation of Italy, 


by the French troops, is certainly a plain 


and clear ſtipulation. On theſe conditions, 


to propoſe the entire and unreſerved reſti- 
tution of all the conqueſts made on France, 


is doubtleſs an honeſt. and candid declara- 
tion. To require a compenſation for the 


Spaniſh part of St. Domingo, and the com- 
prehenſion of Portugal, in the negotiation, 
without burthenſome conditions, are terms 
expreſs and pointed. — Whether exiſting 


circumſtances entitled adminiſtration to 


make ſuch demands, is not the preſent 


' queſtion, but whether their propoſals for 


peace convict them of infincerity ; which 


charge, oppoſition cannot eaſily make good, 


either from the memorial, or conduct of 


Lord Malmeſbury. 


But as all political ſincerity is comparative, 


the proceedings of the Executive Directory 
exhibit a new medium, that will preſent this 


; hiſtorical 
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niſtorical painting in its proper light or 
ſhade. To reject the accuſtomed forms of 


negociation, by # general congreſs, would 


render a cautious ſtateſman ſuſpicious. To 
eſtabliſh it as an efſential' principle that all 
tteaties are to be concluded at Paris alone, 
would make an equal enemy jealous and 
diſtruſtful. To demand that an Engliſh 
-erhbaſſador* ſhould! treat for the (imperial 
court, Will beat the conſtruction of an thf1- 
dious man cœuvre. To refuſe the diploma- 
tic uſuge of miniſters reciproeally exchang- 
ing che reſpective demands and conceſſions 
- 6f their government, and inſiſt upon a ca- 
tegorical memorial from the King of Great 
Britain, isa piece of artful chicanery Thus 
to gain information of the principal points 
of your enemy's claims and expectations, 
without communicating your on propoſi- 
tions, is a proceeding neither frank, open, 
or liberal. Then to tequire an ultimatum in 


twenty- four hours, i. e. (a memorial never to 


be recalled or amended, containing a final 
ſtatement, ſpecifying every particular de- 


mand with preciſibn, yet comprehending 


the general intereſt; of extenſive ermpires; 


2 A which, if acceded to, would 
LOS he decide 
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decide on the lives, fortunes, and happineſs 
of thouſands of thouſands ; If rejected. 
continue the deſtructive ravages of war, at 
leaſt, another campaign) is a mode of con- 
duct, as unprecedented, as it is illiberal and 
offenſive. Preſumptuous, indeed, muſt 
that man be, who imagined that his abi- 
lity, information, or judgment, would juſ- 
tify him in framing ſuch a memorial in the 
ſhort ſpace of one day.—Afﬀectedly indig- 
.nant at the rejection of what it was impoſ- 


Able to effect, the Executive Directory 


command Lord Malmeſbury to leave Paris 
in forty-eight hours, and their territory as 
ſoon as poſſible. But to finiſh with the 


grand climax of French incerity for peace, 
her miniſter officially ſtates, that the go- 


vernment will liſten to no propoſals con- 
trary to their (ſelf- framed) conſtitution, 
their (private) laws, and (ſecret) treaties, 
which bind the republic, To judge then 


of the ſincerity of his Majeſty's miniſters, 


and the Executive Directory, (in their ex- 
preſſetl defires of peace, and as exemplified 
alſo in their conduct) by comparative light 
and ſhade, preſent to your mind's eye, ſome 
Eee of a ** maſter, 

and 
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and the luminous torches of Britain will ſo 
dazzle the ſight, that the ſombrous and 
diſtant ſhades of France become inviſible. 


The Demoſthenes of oppoſition ſtates 
that every baſis muſt be futile, illuſory, and 
unmeaning, that is not founded either upon 
a flatus quo ante bellum, or the uti pofhi- 
detis. But the French will · not accede to 
either as a baſis. However defirous they 
may be to extend their European frontiers, 
they will not relinquiſh their quondam 
Indian poſſeſſions. However they may 
vindicate their detention of the Nether- 
lands, from the wiſhes of the Belgians, they 
will not admit the ſame arguments appli- 
cable to the inhabitants of Martinique and 
St. Domingo. For whatever country has 
been delivered to France, is their's by vo- 
luntary ceſſion; whatever iſles or forts have 
admitted the Engliſh, they have been intro- 
duced by perfidy and treaſon. So that ac- 
cording to the ipſe dixit of this honourable 
partriot, even he himſelf could not have 
fixed upon a ſolid baſis, though he would 
e totally diſavow every principle on which 
the war was undertaken,” though fo far 
* Vid. Debate of December 3oth, 1796. 

C2 from 
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from * carrying high pretenſions, he would 
go to the other extreme, and ſo far from 
being “ exorbitant and unreaſonable in his 
demands, he would be below the mark of 
what he might fairy elaim as equitable.“ 
Did it occur to the mind of this celebrated 
orator, when uſing ſuck language, that 
more than three hundred members of your 
honourable: houſe have for four years uni - 
formly avowed this war to be juſt and ne- 
ceffary? or did he preſume that his eloquent 
harangue would produce ſuch inſtantaneous 
conviction, on the minds of men ſo long 
habituated to entertain contradictory ſenti- 
ments, that they would immediately fign a 
recantation of their errors, and declare the 
abſolute and unlimited ſupremacy of French 
principles and doctrines? A noble burgher, 
for the benefit of his fellow- citizens, went, 
honourably attended, ſubmiſſively to ſur- 
render Calais to the conquering Edward, 
but not till all reſiſtance was vain— the 
character of that man will never be nobly 
recorded in the annals of hiſtory, who would 
treacherouſly bear the keys of England's 
ſubmiſſion, that enable your enemy not 
ru to-confine the — but impriſon the 
mind, 
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mind, while her bulwarks are unimpaired 
and her forts impregnable. But if this 
leader of the anti-miniſterialiſts obtains not 
a ſeat in the cabinet, till he has eradicated, 
from the minds of a majority of your houſe, 
that conviction which has ſo long regulated 
their meaſures, till he has proved to them, 
that this war was not only always unjuſt and 
unneceſſary, but the conduct of every ſuc- 
oeſſive government of France honourable, 
wiſe, and juſt; that the rights of our allies 
were never infringed; the turbulence of our 
di ſcontented mal- contents never fomented; 
and the cauſe of liberty never profeſſed to 
be ſupported throughout the world; he 
will occupy the oppoſition bench another 
campaign at leaft: and if, indeed, the Exe- 
cutive Directory ſhould be mad enough to 
inſiſt upon a * total diſavowal of every 
principle on which the war was undertaken,” 
as a preliminary to negocaation, I truſt that 
the characteriſtic ſpirit of every Briton would 
diſdainfully reject ſuch a propoſition, boldly 
aſſert his independence, both of thought 
and reset and dare his foe ge ad inter- 


Nec. onem. 
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The fincerity of miniſters in negociation 
is further impeached, becauſe their propo- 
fals are exorbitant and unreaſonable, becauſe 
they offer + braſs for gold,” when they 
= = expect iron. According to this 
Belgium alone is of ſeven hun- 
yp times the value of all the captured 

iſles and forts ; though the French part of 
St. Domingo alone, would yield double the 
produce of Jamaica, and would annually em- 
ploy 400 veſſels of 500 tons each. It is fur- 
ther aſſerted, that if we could with France to 
reſtore the Netherlands, we muſt give the 
Cape to her. Thus argues an advocate for 
the intereſts of France. But vary the pro- 
poſitions of England. Would the Cape ſa- 
tisfy France for her conquered iſles? No. 
Would ſhe relinquiſh her Weſt India iſles 
for the poſſeſſion of Belgium? No. She 
cannot exiſt, as a commercial nation, with- 
out her Weſt India poſſeſſions.—Are theſe 
ceſſions then of no value ? Do theſe ceſ- 
ſions require no compenſation ?—If France 
.muſt, and will have the Netherlands, we 
muſt, and ſhall retain our conqueſts ; and 
if the emperor will find great difficulty in 
obtaining theſe provinces, France will find 
"a 1 it 
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it equally difficult to acquire a naval re- 
000 and n e her iſles. | 


- Wherein, then, conſiſts the PIER f 


enormity of his majeſty's propoſitions ? 
So far from being aſſumingly exorbitant, 
exceſſively immoderate, qr offenſively un- 
reaſonable; it becomes a doubtful point 


whether adminiſtration are juſtifiable, (from 


the relative fituation of the Belligerent 
powers) in conceding ſo much and demand- 
ing nothing. With reſpe& to Holland, if 
the Executive Directory will retain the 


United Provinces tributary and dependant, 


England can never relinquiſh her poſſeſſion 
of the Cape of Good Hope, without en- 
dangering her Eaſt India poſſeſſions; and 
expoſing her ſhips to the continual hazard 


of capture or detehtion. The poſſeſſion of 
the Cape is ten times more valuable to 


England, (from the extent of her Indian 
dominions, her immenſe intercourſe with 
thoſe climes, and the ſecurity thence afforded 
to her ſhipping) than it would be to France. 
If the United Provinces continue ſubjected 


to the government of Paris, not an Indiamag 


could venture to touch' at this convenient 
* C + | harbour» 
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** either for victualling or water, leſt 
a war ſhould haye taken place between the 
naturally hoſtile powers of Britain and 
France, and ſhe ſhould be detained as a 
prize. Would France reinſtate Holland to 


her former political ſituation, then a differ- 


ent arrangement might be adopted; but 
England can never relinquiſh the Cape to 
her great political opponent, conſiſtently 
with her own intereſt, polity, and ſecurity. 


e full-blown ae 


perfectly exhibited, transfer your eye to the 


towering balloon of France, whoſe car is 
occupied by the quintuple directory. They 
rapidly aſcend, well ſupplied with charts 


and teleſcopes, and their air- ſwoln pride 


knows not in what region of the atmoſ- 
phere to begin their extenſive plan. They 
mount, however, till the laſt ſand-bag is 


thrown out, and when their equipoiſe is 


found, traverſe the adjoining countries, fail 
on with proſperous gales, and commence 
their operations. Having paſſed their ori- 


Sinal boundaries, they examine with bird's- 
eye view a vaſt plain, and by teleſcopic aſ- 


Aſtanes find it well caltivated, rich, and 
populous , 


1 


populous; here fenced by the ſea, there 
bounded by a noble and rapid river. 
They obſerve this country overrun by 
their troops, and therefore unanimouſly 
declare that this diſtrict would form a pretty 
appendage to their dominions, that nature 
has pointed it, out as a proper frontier, and 
then inſert it in their chart as unalienable 
from their property, and extend their line 
of demarkation on the ſea, till it is bounded 
by the river. Actum eft—It is decreed, 
and their decrees are irrevocable, —In a ſe- 
cond aeronautical expedition, they annex a 
conſiderable contiguous duchy to their do- 
mains, becauſe its lord was poor, inſtantly 
take poſſtſſion of It, and boldly proclaim it 
an indiviſible part of their eſtate. Actum 
et, &c.— In a third voyage, their inflated 
machine having loſt great part of its gas, 
got entangled in the trees of a foreſt, and 
was not extricated without great loſs, with 
difficulty got home, and their ſketched en- 
largement torn away. They have made 
ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to ſoar over 
the ocean, but ſometimes they have met 
with gun- boats, that have brought them into 
the ſea, ſometimes with adverſe winds, that 
_ Fave ſtopt their courſe, for though they 
He may 
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may ride in the air, they cannot govern the 
_ whirlwind or direct the ſtorm. But fi 


theſe projectors will not relinquiſh their 
new mode of ſurveying, chooſing, and par- 
titioning ; and © like little wanton boys, 
are ſo elevated from their having once floated 


im a region of glory, that they forget that 


the airy bubbles that ſupported them, con- 


tinually loſe their ſtrength, that they de- 
_ rived their aſcending power from fermenta- 


tion, and without receiving continual in- 


flammable ſupplies, muſt gradually fall down 


to their original level Toweringambition 


oer vaults itſelf and falls on t' other fide—” 


We may now enquire what advantages 


England has obtained by the propoſed ne- 


gotiation. Theſe indeed are many and 


great. Europe is now convinced that the 


French took not arms for /elf-defence 
alone ; that they expelled not their enemy 
beyond their own frontiers to obtain peace 
alone; that their democratic fyſtem com- 


prehends a plan of * conqueſt, plunder, and 


* In Mr. Chauvelin's Note to Lord Grenville, 
dated May 12th, 1792, it is ſtated, © that whatever 
might be the fate of arms in that war, France rejected 
al ideas of aggrandizement.” 


aggran- 
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 aggrandizement /; ; that Paris is to be the 

center of all negotiations. Paris, where the 
acts of their conſtitution are ſuperior to the 
droit public of nations; that every propoſi- 
tion for peace muſt be frank and open, i. e. 
muſt ſpecify every ceſſion the petitioner will 
make, every ſacrifice he will offer, every 
humiliation he will ſubmit to, and if the 
cringing ſuppliant ſhould omit to name the 
moſt valuable jewel he poſſeſſes, or attempt 
to ſtipulate conditionally, this arbitrary. po- 
tentate ſpurns him from his preſence, and 
orders him from his court. The Britiſh 
people and repreſentatives are now fully aſ- 
ſured that this war, even if not heretofore, 
is at the preſent period juſt and neceflary— 
juſt, for the ſupport and intereſt of our 
allies, and for the preſervation of our in- 
dependance ; neceſſary, for the ſecurity of 
our Indian poſſeſſions *, checking the inſa- 
table ambition of a dictatorial pentarchy, 
reſtoring public laws, rights and balance, to 
the powers of Europe, now endangered by 
preponderating France, whoſe Coloſſal feet 
extend from Nice to the Rhine, whoſe 


© By retaining the Cape of Good hr BY 
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expanded hands overreach and controul 
; e * and Holland. b 


What then remains for En NW" Shall 
ſhe degradingly truckle to her rival? — Shall 
ſhe debaſingly ſubmit to the inſolence of her 
enemy? — Shall this jealous nation, (whoſe 
erſt noble ſpirit conſtantly inſiſted upon the 
demolition of Dunkirk as a preliminary) 


daſtardly cede an extenſive line of oppoſite 


coaſt and five millions of people, to the only 


oe whoſe attacks are to be apprehend- . 
ed?—Shall the conclude a diſadvantageous 
treaty, acknowledge her own comparative 


weakneſs, ſtrengthen the power of France, 
and thereby encourage her to another aggreſ- 
five war.—Britons,—Rome conquered not 
Carthage, till het navy had 'overcome the 
Punic fleet Rome conquerednot Carthage, 
till her irreſolute inhabitants had twice ne- 
gotiated a humiliating and — treaty. 
This would-be Rome poſſeſſes the enve- 
nomed malignity of ancient Rome, would 
exterminate the Britiſh name and eraſe our 


noble metropolis ;\ but ſhe muſt firſt defeat 
the royal navy of England, muſt firſt com- 


pel] her to admit the ſuperiority of French 
voalour, 
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valour, power, and reſources, or to mani 
feſt her puſillanimous ſpirit, by prefering 
the gratifying eaſe and temporary intereſt 
of a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, (a ſecure peace 4 
can never be obtained by degradation,) to 
the generous, manly, and unremitted ex- 
1 ertions of her characteriſtic conſtitutional 
vigour ; which, when ſtrenuouſly and ſpi- 
ritedly applied, has ever repulſed/an inſo- 
| lent gaſconading foe, compelled him to re- 
linquiſh the ocean's ſovereignty with igno- 
miny, to ſue for peace, at leaſt, on equal 
terms, and permit us to enjoy an uninter- 
rupted * tranquillity with en and dig- 


. 


If — immediate, trifling, preſumptive 
intereſt, influences not your conduct more 
powerfully than diſtant, important, and 
cCeſrtain good; if temporary eaſe is not to 
be obtained at the great hazard of future 
durable pain; if the generous ſpirit of Bri- 
tiſh nobility, ſtartling, and indignantly 
ſhrinking, even at the idea of ſubmiſſion, 
cen 1 your nn if the county 
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knight, or hoſpitable ſquire, muſt hereafter 
a glory, not only in his perſonal, but his national 
independance ; if the reſpectable Britiſh 
merchant, will not relinquiſn his ſuperior 
advantages in general commerce, for the 
petty immediate profits of a jobbing pedlar ; 
if the military character wiſhes not to tar- 
niſh the fair fame of his ſovereign ; if the 
naval officer will not unlaurel his brow to 
decorate a vanquiſhgd foe ; if the civilian, 
having long gazed on the fair form of 
Britain's conſtitution, having experienced 
the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, admired 
the delicate ſymmetry of her limbs, the 
elegant contour of her face, and the glow 
of health on her cheek, has become ena- 
moured with her perſon, and would not 
reſign this fair charmer to * feed on gar- 
| bage;” if the friend of his country will not 
facrifice her faith, her honour, her dignity, 
her ſecurity, her independance, at the in- 
fernal ſhrine of party-rancour, or to the 
ſanguinary and implacable demons of de- 
een war _ be * 


But for what end, and with what pro- 
viſos?— The objects for which 1 we contend | 
- "ure 


1 47 J 
are now generally underſtood by ** ma- 


jeſty s memorial; with reſpect to the mod 


of conducting the war, or raiſing ſupplies, 
however we may coincide with adminiſtra- 


tion in the principle of their neceſſity, we 


may juſtly differ from them relative to the 
means. A continental war has juſtly been 


abandoned, and if the Netherlands muſt 


be recovered for the emperor, they muſt 
be obtained hy his arms or our naval victo - 
ries. Engliſh ſoldiers are raiſed and main- 


tained at a greater expence than thoſe of 
other European powers; their line of ope=- 


ration is more extended and ſubject to in- 


terruption, when acting on the continent, 


and their depots too remote. It is _ 
rt 


to ſubſidize a military force, than tra 


one. As to ſupplies, loans muſt be raiſed 


and their intereſt paid, but the premier's * 


judgment is not infallible, for many of his | 
taxes has he cauſed to be withdrawn, in 


the produce of others been deceived, ſome 
commuted ones has he reſtored, ME. from 


. * Mr. Pitt s loans and lotteries have in general been | 
ably negotiated, but in theſe your interference and 


Judgment are not ſo eſſentially and frequently * 
as in his taxes. 
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other intended ones, timidly been diſſuaded; 


For a financier ſome grand outline may, 
perhaps, be ſketched, by which his plans 


ſhould be circumſcribed.Taxes ſhould 


affect individuals in a progreſſive ratio ., 
proportionate to their properties, for they 


who have the greateſt intereſt at ſtake 


ſhould bear the greateſt charge T. Allowed 
neceſſaries ſhould never be taxed, if lux< 
uries can furniſh a ſufficient revenue. Thoſe 


duties are preferable which can be colleQed 


| Er 
42 * the infancy of Rome under Lenin, Ae 
if 193 men or A were to be raiſed, 5 


: 
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_ The ſervants, and adduional window, tax are on this 
principle, with that peculiar exception | of 20h. only 
for three or any greater number of houſes the 10 per 
cents. ſtamps for legacies — bills of exchange, &c. &c. 

+ The firſt coſt of ſalt is 6d. per buſhel of 56 Ib. 


Duty 5s. This and the Duty on coals carried coaſt 
ways, candles, and ſoap affeQs the poor in a very 
diſproportionate manner. 


at 
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at the leaſt expence, and are leaſt liable to 
be evaded; which the conſumer pays in 
the * purchaſe of the article, or connectedly 
with the value; and which produces 
obliquely, rather than immediately to Go- 
vernment.— Thoſe are the propereſt + ob- 
| jects for taxation in the time of war, which 
are benefited by the war.—All taxes 
that are 1 perſonal and diſtinctive, that 

preſs 


Every perſon more willingly pays 2s, duty for y 
eight yards of print, than 2s. ſtamp duty for a hat. 
T From the danger of the enemy's cruizers, and 
conſequent advance of Inſurance, immenſe quantities 
of merchandize, &c. are conveyed by inland navigation 
from London to Liverpool, Hull to Briſtol, &c. &c. 
and ſeyeral canals pay to the proprietors 251. per cent, 
What well-founded objection can there be to 2s. or 
even 4s. per ton annual, temporary duty, on each 
veſſel—how eaſily and cheaply would it be collected, 
and its produce would be conſiderable. —If his Grace 
of B. and others ſhould complain, becauſe they are 
limited in their charge of tonnage by Parliament, we 
may reply, that they have eaſily made 58. per ton, 
72 6d. warehouſe room included. = 
+ The Chancellor of the Exchequer has incurred 
| n odium by the powder tax, and additional port 
wine duty, among the middle ranks of ſociety, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of a ſtated income, than he would have ſuſ- 
tained by leſs partial taxes, that would have produced 
four 
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preſs particularly on claſſes or individuals, 


are unpopular and impolitic. When great 
ſupplies are to be obtained, articles of con- 
ſtant and univerſal conſumption, ſupply 
the beſt ways and means ; for a multiplicity 


of taxes encreaſe the expence of * colle- 
ing, and are more troubleſome to the com- 


munity.— If the produce, manufactures or 
merchandize of a country decgſively com- 
mand the foreign market, the bounty on 
ſuch articles may be withdrawn, their draw- 
back + diminiſhed, and other nations com- 

Ls pelled 


| four times their amount. In the great ſcarcity of 
corn, the powder tax might be tolerated, and theſe 


and ſimilar taxes eaſily paſs through the Houſe, be- 
cauſe its members are little affected by them; but if 
the preſent adminſtration muſt ever have recourſe to 
popular ſentiment for maintaining their ſituation on 
the Treaſury Bench, theſe two taxes will deprive them 
of more friends, than all the other during this war. 

* Theproduce of the properly repealed taxes on gloves, 
burials, baptiſms, and marriages, was half expended 
in the collection of them, were odious and triffing. 

+ Mr. Pitt has adopted this principle with reſpect 
to ſugars, diminiſhing the draw-back one-fourth, which 
produces 200,000—for the ſame- reaſons, the draw- 
back on rum might be lowered one-ſixth=on ſalt 
one-tenth, and without danger; and immenfe quan- 


tities 


T6443 


pelled to contribute to the ſapport of” its 
government, * &c: * hin mite 


On ſubjects of finance, the friends ah 
well-wiſhers of the Premier, and ſupporters 
of the war, may oftentimes properly, wiſely, 
and conſcientiouſly differ from him. The 
Miniſter muſt not diſoblige, intentionally, 
an individual member, much leſs, large 
bodies of powerful men, who might in- 
ſtantly array themſelves in the oppoſite 
rank. He apprehends no defertion, when 
he taxes the poor farmer's cart, which, with 
the labour and expence of three horſes, 
carries one ton of corn or manure, two 
ſhillings ; but let him propoſe fome im- 
menſively productive taxes, and the whole 
body of merchants would, perhaps, uni- 
tedly, exclaim, that their commerce was 
ruined, threaten him with the moſt virulent 


tities of ſalt are now fnoggia on the cif and the 
revenue much injured. Such ſupplies are raiſed with- 
out any expence in collecting, and without a poſſibi- 
| Hity of evaſion. Foreigners can purchaſe ſalt ſeven- 
eights, and even ſugar one- ſeventh leſs than Engliſhmen. 
This ſubject may be treated on more 1 per- 
haps Ea 


D 2 ; oppoſition, 


1 

oppoſition, fill the Houſe with petitions, 
and intimidate him from purſuing his pur- 
poſe. Silk is taxed 7s. 6d. per pound, as 
a luxury, the Miniſter dares not attempt 
to tax cotton-wool (which may be fabri- 
cated to produce * five guineas per pdund) 
one penny. If then, the Miniſter is 
compelled to adapt his taxes to the paſſing 

humour of the Houſe; if money is not to 
be obtained, where riches abundantly circu- 
late, and the floating currency is great, in 
one grand ſum eaſily collected, becauſe the 
opulent. merchants and India proprietors, 

coaleſce in oppoſing ſuch a plan; a Mini- 
ſter (particularly if brought into power by 
the monied and mercantile intereſt) is lit- 
tile culpable, becauſe he raifes piddling 
* ſupplies, on WC terms, from 
the horfe and cart, beer, candle, cyder, or | 


* Cotton has been ſpun to 250 hanks in the pound, 
of 850 yards each, in length 121 miles 540 yards. 

f At this trifling tax, cotton-wool would produce 
five times the revenue of filk.—Query—Is there not 
ſome compromiſe between Miniſters and the Weſt 
Indian Merchants relative to cotton, that penſions may 
de granted to worthy patriots and ſuperanuated officers ? 

+ Tea, from the advanced price of other proviſions, 
is now almoſt a neceſſary article to the loweſt ranks of 
ſociety. 1 / | 


tea, 


E 

tea, of a rack-rented ſubmiſſive tenant. 
But that independant country gentleman is 
highly culpable, who, knowingly, aids the 
paſſing of an act, that diſproportionally af- 
ſects the landed intereſt, the loyal and pa- 
triotic yeomanry and peaſantry, and - the 
commercial and manufacturing members of 
the community; for though the war is 
ſupported for the maintenance and ſecurity 
of the liberty, honour, and property of all, 
the nabobs of the eaſt, in addition to this 
ſecurity, have hereby obtained the coſtly 
ſpices of Ceylon, and a ſafer navigation and 
proviſion for their fleets, by the capture of 

the Cape; here, alſo, the ſouthern whalers, 
and Nootka fur ſhips may victual and water; 
and the aggregate body of merchants have 
acquired more, and loſt leſs, during the 
preſent, than in any former, war; have 
greatly extended their Weſt India, Ameri- 
can; and * Baltic trade, whilſt their rivals are 
deſpoiled of their foreign poſſeſſions, de- 
prived of their capital (and credit com- 
mands commerce) and their manufactures, 


* Four thouſand four hundred ane fifty- five Britiſh 
ſhips paid the Sound duties in 1796—PFrench ſhips 


not one. 
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for exchange, are deſtroyed— Short- ſighted 
policy, indeed, apprehends great detriment 
from a tax on raw materials ; and a nar- 
row-minded * calculator conſiders the im- 
mediate payment of money to government, 
as ſo. much deducted from his poſſible pro- 
fit ; but it ultimately recks little, whether 
manufactures are raiſed by the encreaſed 
price of labour (for labour advances pro- 
portionally with taxes on neceſſaries, other- 
wiſe the mechanic and peaſant muſt ſpeedily 
be ſupported by the pariſh) or by an aſſeſſed 
impoſt on the rude article. The laſt mode 
is ſimple and cheaply collected, the former 
circuitous, expenſive, troubleſome, and 

impolitic. 1 


But muſt not every well-founded objec- 
tion, that the Britiſh merchant or manu- 
facturer might entertain, of rivalry from 
other nations, be entirely removed; when 
it can inconteſtibly be proved, that your 
houſe, and the kingdom at large, have pro- 
cured, and are procuring, ſuch advantages, ; 


* The erſted ſophiſtry of Merchants and Manu- 
facturers have confounded the common ſenſe of man- 
king. —SMITH's * of Nations, vol. 11. b. 4. g. 3. 


that 
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that will amply compenſate for any ſuch 
duties, and enable them to traffic on lower 
terms with other countries. —Canals are 
formed and forming in every county in the 
kingdom, the conveyance of coals and 
other articles facilitated, and their price 
reduced ; and if you adopt the merchants 
plan of a dock, you fave them, (i. e.) gain 
them, by their own ſtatement, 450, oool. 
per annum. | 


The commerce of Great Britain can 
alone man ſuch vaſt armaments, alone ſup- 
port ſuch expenſive campaigns as the pre- 
ſent war has demanded. To encourage 
and patronize commerce therefore, to ren- 
der England the depot of both hemiſpheres, 
and London, the emporium of the world, 
is the greateſt national object that can oc- 
cupy your attention.— Take away every 
impediment that clogs the grand machine, 
diminiſh its friction, and give rapidity to 
its motion. Let not the frivolous objec- 
tions of the * Commiſſioners of Cuſtoms, 
(who report, though they cannot form 
any founded opinion; who, to a well-di- 

geſted and accurately ſurveyed plan, oppoſe 


* Vid. their Report to the Lords of the Treaſury 
on this ſubject. | 
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n * i,” and an © idea that has occurred; 
who, object to the © extent and capacity of 
docks, becauſe the number of officers would 
be extremely and unneceſſarily multiplied ;” 
when thereby they would greatly be * di- 
miniſhed ; who, contrary to every principle 
of the plan, view docks, not as places of 
delivery, but as places of reception for 
ſhips in caſement of the river, in order to 
unſhip their cargoes on board lighters ;”) 
let not ſuch crude objections, even were 
they ſupported by a Lord of the Treaſury, 
(which we cannot ſuppoſe) prevent your 


accommodating the Britiſh merchants with 
+ample ſpace and a fecure harbour for 


their numerous ſhips; with extenſive and 
convenient warehouſes for the ſtowage of 
their merchandize; and with wide and open 
roads and ſtreets for receiving and delivering 
their goods. The ſpirited and honourable 
exertions of the corporation of Liverpool, 
have furniſhed ſuch excellent docks and 
adjoining warehouſes, that a 4 Weſt India« 


* Vid. infra—the comparative detention of veſſels 
at London and Liverpool. 
+ The Merchants plan comprehends 89 acres. 
t A veſſel belonging to Mr. Barton, | 


man 


1 
man arrives, unloads her cargo, re- loads, 
and fails in fix days: when a * convoyed 
fleet n in the river Thames, the dan- 
ger and delay of navigating the pool, the 
difficulty of approaching a legal quay, the 
tedious operation of lighters, and the de- 
ficiency of warehouſe- room, produce ſuch 
complicated diſadvantages, that three or 
four months are elapſed, before a Weſt 
Indiaman can unlaad her cargo. Calculate 
then the loſs of time and expence of the 
veſſel, the wages of mariners, the pilferage 
of lighter-men, the plunder of land- pirates 
and crew, the damage ſuſtained by ice, in 
cables, rudders, &e. &c. and it will appear 
no way ſurpriſing, that Liverpool merchants 
can underſell the Londoner within fifty 
miles of the metropolis, entirely ſupply the 
populous diſtricts of Staffordſhire and 
Warwickſhire, and, if an alteration does not 
ſpeedily take place, will ſupply the capital 
itſelf by inland navigation.— This internal 
ſuperiority, in a national view, is a trifling 
conſideration.ä— But, when we conſider, 


that the n of the Eaſt is ſolely n 


In the preſent war 400 fail have * in Eng- 
land in one week under convoy. | | 
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co the river Thames, and a major part of 
the produce of our weſtern iſles, before it 
can be re-ſhipped; what immenſe advan- 
tages might rival ſtates poſſeſs, if they 


could in any reſpect come in competition 


with us in a foreign market. - Remove 


then every obſtruction to commerce ; grant 
the merchants every requeſt that interferes 
not with private rights; adopt the moſt 


_ extenſive, expenſive, and magnificent plans 
either for docks or * canals, that are ſub- 


mitted 


7 
— 


*The advantages hence ariſing cannot be more 
ſtrongly exemplified, than by exhibiting the diſadvan- 
tages of a narrow canal.— The locks of the Stafford- 
fthire; (or Brindley's grand trunk) canal, that connects 
London with Liverpool, Hull with Briſtol, and each 
reciprocally, are not ſeven feet wide, and will only 
admit boats of 14 tons admeaſurement, carrying perhaps 
20 tons. Theſe veſſels cannotnavigate either the Severn, 
Merſey, or Trent, conſequently have their cargoes to 
unload and reload. —As this canal is narrower, and the 
friction greater, the conveyance of 20 ton is attended 
with nearly equal expence, as 50 ton on a broad canal. 
— This canal will not admit the Duke of Bridgewater's 


_ veſſels, thoſe of the Rochdale company, or any that 


navigate rivers, and if a boat belonging to it paſſes 
through a lock of a broad canal, it conſumes 30 tons 
more water, which on a high level is a grand conſi- 
deration, —Yet, how few. members weigh theſe cir- 

cumſtances, 
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mitted to you (for ſuch money expended, 

circulates within ourſelves alone, and here 
truly riches will make riches) and by the 
benefits, and conveniencies afforded to com- 
merce, the revenue may be\ increaſed. 


So far encourage commerce, patronize 
our colonies, and enrich our Merchants.— + 
But ſhall the freedom, the liberty, the 
conſtitution, and the lives of our fellow- 
countrymen be ns and wantonly 
exchanged for the lu: urious imports, and 
enervating ſpices of the eaſt? Shall the 
vital ſtrength of England flow through 
every vein, to gorge the greedy maw of 
bloated opulence? Shall that humane 
ſenate, which has regulated the Slave Trade, 
which endeavours : its abolition, and ſympa- 


cumſtances, how few are 1 who have not pramiſes 

their vote for narrow canals, in oppoſition to a wide 

caual? How few, who have not ſupported a circuit- 

ous * rout with unneceſſary locks (in the Braunſton 40 

miles and 32 locks) againſt a direct line, and gradual 
deſcent from the 2 level f. ; 


„Query. Why ſhould not Government appoint ſurveyors to 
report to the Houſe of e on the ſeveral 1 ſubmitted 
to them? 

+ Level above high water at Birmingham 484 feet, when 
this canal, after having deſcended by many locks towards the 
ta, aſcends by 16 locks, therefore 32 unneceſſary, ; 
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 thizes with an African's ſufferings, be cal- 
lous to a Briton's torture, ſuffer him to be 


kidnapped under its very eye, and tranſport- 
ed to climes more diſtant than the Weſtern 


Ind ?--God . 


The Directors and Proprietors of the 
Eaſt India Company, have provoked an 
enquiry into their recruiting de partment.— 
An enquiry let them have. But firſt mark 


a plain tale. 


Two * female ſervants, of a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood of Goodman's- fields, 
were alarmed, about one o'clock in the 
morning, by a naked man knocking at the 
window, and begging, for pity's fake, that 
they would ſend for a watch-man to take 
him to the watch-houſe. They aſſumed 
courage, called up their fellow-ſervants, 
who admitted the man, and fetched a watch- 
man, that conveyed him to Whitechapel 


night-houſe. In due time he was taken 


to Lambeth ſtreet Police Office, where (the 


* This circumſtance took place three years back, 
and is related from memory; but the outlines are cer- 


toinly correct. | 
I { preſent 
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preſent Baſle) Mr. Wickham then reſided, 


to whom he related the following circum- 
ſtances: 4.46 / 


That, being a ſtranger in town, he was 
walking through Fenchurch-ſtreet, in a 
carter's frock, when a perſon accoſted him, 
ſtating that he wanted a porter, and that the 
countryman might as well get a ſhilling as 


another.—In conſequence of this applica- 
tion he carried a parcel to a cellar in the 
neighbourhood of Eaſt Smithfield, where, 
when he entered with his preſumed em- 
ployer, ſome men were fitting, who aſked 
him to drink, while he was waiting for his 
money, and detained him ſome time after 
his receiving it, under various pretences. 
When at length he appeared reſolute in 


departing, they informed him that he was 
enliſted for the India Company's ſervice, - 


ſoon over- came every reſiſtance he made, 
forced him into a back room, and threaten- 
ed to gag him, if he ceaſed not his cries. 
At night they ſtripped him, and confined 


him with another recruit, from whom he 


learned that a few mornings previous, a 
coach full of ſuch levies had been conveyed 


> 


to 


I 

to Chatham. Such information ſtimulated 
him to exert his every effort to effect his 
eſcape, and the next night being confined 
in a barricadoed garret, under whoſe win- 
dow there was a pent-houſe, at 17 feet 
fall, and finding that he could get his head 
through the grating, after pulling off his 
tſhirt, with the grazing of his breaft and 
ſhoulders, and ſtraining his ancles, he de- 
livered himſelf from his priſon, and ſur- 
rendered himſelf 3 | 


+ Fired with honeſt indignation, Mr. 

Wickham collected his officers, perſonally 
viſited this crimping houſe, found it far 
removed from a thoroughfare, ironed like 
2 a dungeon, and ſpiked like a priſon, ſeized 
its contracting crew and wretched inhabit- 
ants, and brought all under cuſtody to the 
police office. Long and intricate was his 
inveſtigation, for the offenders had long 
been habituated to this practice, were dex- 
trous manceuverers, acted by the advice of 
a Jew attorney, (brother to the receiver 
general,) who attended with the Company's 
act in hand, was well verſed with its - fa- 

vouring clauſes, and ſkilled in quibble and 

| Yn evaſion. 
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evaſion... But the man's tale was clear as 


the blaze of noon. It was fully aſcertained 
that there was a regular ſyſtem of entrap- 


ping the unwary, and of confining them in 


this jail, till they were conveyed by 


coaches * to Chatham, where a Gale . 


officiated as magiſtrate, and an Edwards 
as clerk. What Engliſh laws could give to 
humanity, Mr. Wickham afforded, and 
much was he hurt that he could not be 
juſt de beyond the letter of the law.” Se- 
veral crimping contractors have magiſtrates 
committed, more would they have com- 


mitted, if the poor deluded wretches could 
have foand a houſekeeper to have been 
bound with them for the proſecution of 
their deceivers. Here lies the rub.—If 


philanthropy or patriotiſm requires further 
information, there is no neceſſity of recur- 
ring to a Dowling or a Devereaux *, the 


police offices of the W can ſu pi 


* rn London before 3 


F Sentenced to eighteen months impriſonment for 


perſonating Robinſon, Eſq. magiſtrate for Surrey, 
and adminiſtering oaths, as ſuch, to recruits. 

+ Perjured witneſſes againſt Captain Kimber, pro- 
| fecuted for preſumed inhumanity and murder in the 
flaye trade. 

2” ample 
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ample materials, though India contractors 
carry not their recruits here * for atteſta- 
tion. But the villainy is too extenſive to 
be concealed. Of its magnitude we may 
form ſome eſtimate from a report of the 
committee of ſhipping of the Eaſt India 
directors. To prove the ſalutary eſtects and 
 cheapneſs of contracting for the recruiting 
department, this report was formed; but 
other inferences may be drawn from it. 
A ſtatement is here given of the number 
of recruits received from the company's 
officers, and from eſtabliſhed contractors, 
for three years. LET 

« 


Tears. From Officers. From Contractors. 


In 1788 „ 999 
1789 137 2141 
1700 18 1852 

r 


* When Mr. Wickham interrogated the above of- 
fenders, it appeared in evidence, that the recruits of 
London, in direct oppoſition to the act of Parliament, 
were always atteſted, (if atteſted,) at Chatham. 


. Upon 


f 1 


pon an average 1664 are annually tranſ< 


ported to India, of which number only 78 


are regular volunteers; not 1 in 21. Your 


honourable houſe may boaſt then not only 


of a reſpectable bullock contractor, but of 


* human-carcaſe contractors; not only of 


Weſt-India proprietors that negociate for 
Alric's blood, but of Eaſt India proprietors 
that traffic for the blood of Free- born Eng- 


liſhmen. Shall theſe men not be I controul- 


ed? Shall tyrannical monopolizers be the ſole 


patentees for vending Britain's liberty? Shall 


they annually impfifon, at leaſt for ſix 
r months, 1 500 bf our countrymen, to ſave 
avaricious: opulence. a leſs ſum of [| money 


than 24 gentlemen expend in annual weekly 
8 dinners at the London tavern ? Shall 


— 


Four India directors in "ths Houſe of Commons 
ate on the ſhipping committee. 


+ The Board of Controul wiſhes to remove ſuch 


abuſes. 


+ Eaſt India recruits receive ho pay, ate not 
drilled till their arrival there, (generally nine months,) 
and are not much better treated than blacks, under 
the late regulations, in the African ſhips. | 

Vid. Sir H. Coſby's Eſtimate for Barracks. 

Directors feaſt there luxuriouſly once a week. 
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Leadenhall- ſtreet ſtockholders, not ſatis- 
fied with dragooning * Engliſhmen, like 
+ Swiſs ſoldiers, dictate to our executive 
government, and be permitted to raiſe re- 
cruits for India's ſlaviſh ſervice for 4 1 51. 
when the pooreſt pariſhes in the kingdom | 
give almoſt || twice the ſum for ſupplies to 
the Britiſh navy ?—We firmly truſt there 
is no ſenator i in your houſe, (except he be 
an India proprietor,) that to ſuch demands 
will not .indignantly exclaim with fiery 
Hotſpur, they thall not have a & man of 
us, no, if a man would ſave their ſouls 
they ſhall not. Strange, indeed, would 
be the circumſtance, | if the moſt able de- 
fender of the 1 Slave trade ſhould be found 
the moſt ſtrenous advocate for Britiſh - li- 
berty ; ; Range, if the friends of univerſal 


* 


= Expreſi ions of to u in the #5 ha at 
the India houfe on this ſubject, and applied to the be- 
haviour of the Board of Controul towards them. 

+ They reje& the Propoſed plan of erecting bar- 
racks and e men in ee 
penlive. 

4 Contracting price. 

| Twenty-eight guineas have Weed offered in adver- 


tiſemants: | 
For Scot. J Mr. Dundas. J 
19. e man- 


1% 
emanSipation ſhould not regard the freedom 


of their neighbour ; ſtrange would it be, if 
when his Grace, Field Marſhal York, and 


the ſecretary at war, have regulated the na- 
tional recruiting ſervice, and permit regular 
officers alone to enliſt recruits; that a com- 


pany of merchants ſhould be ſuffered to 


introduce their Afiatic excluſive privileges 
and principles into Great Britain, and con- 
tinue their nefarious ſyſtem amidit a FOR 
e * 7 


By thus reſtraining power | abuſed, and 
withdrawing privileges miſapplied; by thus 
expanding and accelerating commercial in- 


tercourſe, contributing to the advantages of 
merchants, and thereby ultimately advan- 


taging the public ; when the opulent wil- 
lingly tax themſelves in proportion to their 
wealth, and colle& ample ſupplies from the 
quickly-circulating machine, to fupport 
the wants of the ſtate; the Houſe of Com- 
mons will poſſeſs the confidence of the 
people, retain a credit, which, we believe, 


they have not lately loſt * ; more fully ex- 


* Mr, Fox thinks contrary—Debate of Dec. 305 
„ bibit 
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hibit to France wh Europe the immenſity 
of our reſources, and reſolute ſpirit of our 


governors; and fully convince the nation 
of the neceſſity of this war, by perſonally 


contributing liberally to its ſupport. For 
it is not the peculiar duty of a repreſentative 
of Great Britain to pleaſe his individual elect- 
ors alone, but to ſatisfy the majority, if poſ- 
ſible, the generality, of the people. When 
2 member is returned, he becomes an uni- 
verſal repreſentative for the kingdom on all 
national queſtions. Could corporate bodies 
dictate to their repreſentatives, and compel 
them uniformly to obey their ſovereign 
commands, a + common- hall would con- 
ſtantly anticipate the debates of St. Ste- 
phen's chapel, and the orator of a borough, 


by haranguing the populace and influencing 


the mob, would preclude the neceſſity of 
miniſterial arguments or information, and 
the watchfulneſs or philippics of oppoſition, 
This monſtrous unconſtitutional doctrine was 


B of late Near, by the N for 


4 The wel of London ordered their 1 ta 
cenſure Mr. Pitt's conduct relative to the imperial ſub- 


fidy, previous to hearing his reaſons and defence even 
in a * One obeyed. 077 

the 
* 
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the repeal of the Teſt and Corporation acts. 


* ſtipulated, on puritanical principles, 

to ſupport or elect their repreſentatives 
conditionally, and by ſuch arts endeayoured 
to ſecure a majority of your houſe. - But 
if ever you relinquiſh your juſt rights, and 
ſubmit to be conſidered as mere delegates, 
(who muſt continually receive directions and 
inſtructions from their conſtituents) you will 
then find national topics, not only antici- 
pated in Guildhall, but wiſely and coolly 
diſcuſſed in every borough and county bf 
the kingdom ; you will eſtabliſh three 
hundred diſtin& parliaments, and, as every 
thing would then be carried by a ſhew of 
hands, ultimately *effe& univerſal ſuffrage. 


To the friends and admirers of uniyerſal ſuffrage, 
who, in general, are ſtrong advocates for this dicta- 
torial power of electors, we ſubmit the following con- 
ſideration. London contains about 1,400,000 inha- 
bitants, Great Britain probably 12, ooo, ooo. As all 
are preſumed to vote, and to be repreſented in pro- 
portion to their numbers; if the Houſe of Commons 
conſiſted of 558 Members, the metropolis would 
elect 65. If Repreſentatives muſt be ſubſervient to 
the expreſſed will of their electors, a mob then at 


= 
But 


Copenhagen Houſe, would G0” laws to the kings 
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But we hope for better ings; arid relying 
on your firmneſs, wiſdom, and prudence, 
confidently truſt, that the plebiſcita of Pa- 
lee- yard (even when collected by Patrician 
tribunes) will never overthrow the . 
— — r 007 οσο ² 


Your's 
For the preſent, 
| | Lonpox, | | | 
Feb. 237, 797. | I To ns | 
| An ELECTOR. 
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